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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Sir E.L. Butwer, Bart., M.P., M.A, 


The fifth volume of Sir Edward's works is now before the public, 
containing the greater part of the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine” and the 
“ Student.” Where commendation has been so general, we might 
almost say universal, when we attempt to speak of this publication, 
not to be guilty of repetition would be impossible. We are glad to 
see this uniformity of praise, the less on the personal account of Sir 
Edward than as an evidence that cannot be overlooked, that, after all, 
the English taste is sound. The prose productions of this author are 
classics, and, as such, will attain that immortality that classic writings 
only can hope for. The “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” in their various 
tales, are mostly moral and philosophical, showing some new avenue 
to truth, or making more engaging and beautiful, with all the flowers 
of poetry and the fruits of reflection, the old ones. The “ Student” 
is an assemblage of papers of a still more didactic class, though 
equally interesting. ‘They contain some excellent lessons on the 
domestic morals. We would recommend “ The Ordeal of Love” to 
the deepest attention of all married people. This volume is embel- 
lished by a very superior frontispiece, from the skilful and clear burin 
of C. Presburg, from an energetic and picturesque drawing by Cat- 
termole, an artist who is daily rising in a reputation already well esta- 
blished. The vignette title-page is equally worthy of attention and 
commendation. ‘The book is altogether neat, and immediately fit, by 
its elegant appearance, either for its place on the drawing-room table 
or in the library. A fly-leaf of this volume bears an announcement 
that must be highly gratifying to all lovers of literature and those 
gifted with taste; it is to the effect that the copyrights of those of 
Sir Edward's works which were in the hands of Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley, are now available to his present enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley, and that, therefore, will appear, in due 
order, the much-prized publications of “ Paul Clifford,” “ Eugene 
Aram,” “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” as well as “ Pelham,” “ The 
Disowned,” and “ Devereux.” These will make the works of this 
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author complete up to the present time, with the exception of his 
poetry and his political disquisitions. 





Joan of Arc; A Play, in Five Acts. By Mrs. J. A. Sarcanr. 


There are but few historical characters which have more exercised 
the poetic vein than that of the misguided enthusiast who has been 
the subject of the play before us. There is that mixture in her his- 
tory of the sublime and the ridiculous, that must always render the 
subject a difficult one, and the older that the world grows, the more 
will the difficulty increase. Among the first who attempted to honour 
this heroine was Chapelain, a contemporary of Richelieu, who mur- 
dered her and his own feeble reputation in an epic of twelve books, and 
an unconscionable number of lines. He failed in the sublime. ‘Then 
came the sarcastic Voltaire, and, in his * Pucelle,” succeeded in the 
ridiculous. This was followed by our own Robert Southey, with his epic, 
« Joan of Arc,” which died easily, quietly, and rapidly. Then came a 
very poor French epic from one Dumenil, which was closely followed by 
two French tragedies, both of them indifferent. The subject seemed to 
be inapproachable to success until Schiller produced a glorious German 
tragedy. Other authors, German, French, and English, have attempted 
this subject, whom it would be tedious to mention. We believe also 
it has been made a sort of horse-play at Astley’s. To wind up all 
these, Mrs. Sargant comes as a competitor, to be allowed to place the 
laurel of success on her own brow, a daring and a not ignoble attempt. 
We think that the lady, when she adheres to the history, does well— 
when she departs from it, fails. One high and all-engrossing sentiment 
is quite sufficient for one tragedy. Patriotism, pure, untarnished by 
any grosser feeling, would have of itself given Joan a sufficient inte- 
rest, and secured her elevation of character. Mrs. Sargant has soiled 
this by making her fall in love with Charles—a weak and a very un- 
worthy king. The unity of the interest is thus destroyed, and that 
great blemish is of itself enough to spoil the whole play. Then, she 
is made to speak too much. Her actions alone would have sufficiently 
developed the innocent sublimity of her enthusiasm. But she dog- 
matises and self-glorifies, and makes set speeches totally impossible to 
her character. Her haranguing the assaulting troops, and leading 
them on to the cry of “ Freedom,” is very bad. Her troops knew 
little about freedom, and cared less. The authoress forgets the feu- 
dality of the times. The pangs of Dunois about his bastardy are 
also not in accordance with the feelings of the period. Ifit had become 
to be looked upon as a misiortune, it was at that time thought no 
disgrace. These are but minor defects, but still it requires only a 
small blot, utterly to damage a very fine picture. The blank verse is 
smooth and unexceptionable, and no part of the tragedy sinks into 
absolute folly—indeed, some of the scenes read well, and we think 
would be very effective in the acting. The catastrophe is also excel- 
lently managed, and if the play were acted and suffered to reach it, it 
would estabiish its success. ‘The episodes of the mad woman and the 
Countess of Warwick are clogs to the action, and not good in them- 
selves. As might be expected from the nature of the materials, this 
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play, considered in the abstract, is a failure—considered in reference 
to the successful heroic plays of the day, decidedly very superior to 
most of them. We will not be so invidious as to travel out of our 
path to name any of the puling, rickety trash, in lines of ten syllables 
that have lately been applauded at our theatres as tragedies: but let 
Mrs. Sargant console herself that her failure is as much better than their 
success, as a play, written as it ought to be, exceeds her Joan of Arc. 
A quarter of an hour's careful pondering over this drama has convinced 
us that Mrs. Sargant cannot sufficiently cast her mind back upon the 
scenes of antiquity to realise them by description; her spirit is too 
much imbued with the present; from the present, or the recent, she 
should, then, draw her inspiration, and we are of Opinion that some- 
thing very superior would be the result. It requires not only the 
poetic talent, but a rare power of abstraction, to give a dramatic reality 
to very remote events. 





A Description of British Guiana, Geographical and Statistical, exhi- 
biting its Resources and Capabilities, together with the present Con- 
dition and future Prospects of the Colony. By Roserr H. Scnom- 
BURGK. 


At this time, when free labour seems partially to fail to produce 
the average quantity of colonial commodities, we naturally turn our 
attention to other sources of production, and none seems so promising, 
in every respect, as our possessions in British Guiana. It appears, 
from this very able work of a gentleman that has been long in the 
locality, and is conversant with everything respecting it, that the 
climate of this very valuable possession is extremely healthy, the 
soil fertile, and the water carriage most abundant and convenient. 
It only needs free labour and immigration to render it a source of pros- 
perity to its own inhabitants as well as to ourselves. The natural 
resources of the country are truly wonderful, and its capabilities ai- 
most unbounded. We place great reliance upon this treatise, and 
therefore recommend it to the serious attention of all those who are 
disposed to seek better fortunes in other climes. The only thing 
upon which there can be any reasonable doubt, would be as to the 
asserted salubrity of the place, and the best answer to that is in 
plain statistics. 


“ Number of deaths during 1835, 38; in 1836, 38; in 1837, to 30th 

Nov., 31. 

38 deaths in 1309 give 1 in 34 as the average of 1835 

45 1271 — 1 in 28} 1836 

34 ——- 1226 — | in 36 1837: 
—a mortality less than the average of several European nations, and very 
little more than that within the bills of mortality in London, The above 
statement proves further the salubrity of 1837 in Berbice, during which 
year the endemic was prevailing in Georgetown, and restricts the latter 
to local causes. It will be observed that the least number of deaths 
occurred in 1837, if compared with the preceding two years,” 
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Parliament to enable our settlements to profit by the labour of the 
Hill Coolies, the small experiment already made with them having 
answered so well, we do not know of a better investment of capital, 
and the employment of talent and industry, than British Guiana. 
Already have several persons, recently slaves, become landed pro- 
prietors, purchasing their estates with sums of between three and 


four thousand pounds, which fully proves that labour finds a lucrative 
market. 





A Letter to Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. on the Connexion between 
the Fine Arts and Religion, and the Means of their Revival. By 
Henry Drummonp, Esq. 


This is avery gentlemanly pamphlet, and written in a very amiable 
spirit. Mr. Drummond’s argument is, that to make good artists you 
must first make them religious men. ‘This may very well be denied, 
for all the help that religion will give the painter, will not proceed 
from religion itself, but from the enthusiasm and sublimation of 
spirit that it imparts. A purely rational religion will not serve this 
purpose. You require the mysticism and the passionate superstition 
of the Roman Catholic creed, or the creed of some other faith equally 
visionary and entrancing. ‘These things debase the soul, whilst they 
exalt the imagination. ‘The beau-ideal of everything that man can 
effect, lies on man’s earth—you can neither poetize nor paint out of 
it. Now we think that this assertion of our clever author is as false 
in philosophy as it is in fact: “ But never has Protestantism pro- 
duced anything in the highest department of the art of painting. In 
vain will be sought any superhuman expression of purity, holiness, 
and sanctity, in any Protestant painter.” The first sentence is not 
true, and the second is not sense. Humanity, however gifted, never 
did nor will, because it cannot, produce anything superhuman—and 
if it were possible so to do, it would be looked for more rationally 
from the calm application of good sense, combined with high genius, 
than from any enthusiasm whatever, let it proceed from what source 
itmay. Our artists need only the general spur towards excellence 
—lucre and distinction. Even Mr. Turner might be induced to 
paint soberly, if you would pay him sufficiently for it. Portrait paint- 
ing is now well paid, and some of our artists rival, in that branch of 
the profession, anything that antiquity has produced. It would take an 
artist a quarter of a life to prepare for, to study, and to complete a 
grand historical painting. Secure him a competence, and the paint- 
ing will be produced. It is not worth the while travelling back to 


papacy for a picture. 


A A --seNRtns 


Gleanings. By Lapy Jervis. 


In these dreary days of apathy to all the refining seductions of 
poetry, but few will listen to “the charmer, charm she never so 
wisely.” Would the many but listen to such inspiration as that with 
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which Lady Jervis is gifted, we should not despair of again seein 
thought in golden numbers as fashionable as it used to be in the dis- 
criminating era of Walter Scott and Byron. Without flattery, or the 
least taint of exaggeration, we never read more perfect verse than 
that which we find all too little abundant in the volume before us. 
Verse, like this lady's, shows the glowing thoughts, like beautiful 
flowers seen through crystal. These gleanings are on a great variety 
of subjects, and though they will appear to have various degrees of 
merit according to the bias of various tastes, all will be found to be 
good. We are truly anxious to call the public attention to these 
gleanings, from no personal respect to the authoress ; for we never 
heard of her before, and know nothing of her but so much of her mind 
as she beautifully displays in her poetry. That our commendation 
falls short of the excellence that calls it forth, let the reader turn 
to pages 86, 73, 105, 106, or, in fact, to any page whatever, and 
he will be satisfied of the truth of our assertion. Speaking metapho- 
rically, and in reference to poetry, we believe there are still giants 
in the land, although through the want of patronage among the 
influential, and of appreciation in the public in general, they have 
not been permitted to occupy the stage of notoriety. We now know 
that there is one fairy, who, under the winning attractions of a wo- 
man, is capable of doing a giant’s moral work, whenever she may 
occupy herself with something more momentous than giving her ele- 
gant “Gleanings” to the world. We are strongly tempted to give 
an extract from this work, but the vast influx of fragmental litera- 
ture this month will not permit us the space. As we have no doubt 
but that other periodicals will take the same view of these poems as 
we have, we shall leave Lady Jervis to the enjoyment of that general 
admiration which, in the eye of true taste, we are sure that her 
verses will procure for her. 


Diplomacy and Commerce. No. IT. 


It is stated, on a fly-leaf to this pamphlet, that “ this series has 
been undertaken at the expense of some merchants of the city of 
Glasgow, who are actuated by deep alarm for the national welfare, and 
desirous that documents and proofs, unfolding the disastrous system 
pursued in the management of the public interests of this country 
should be placed within the reach of their fellow-countrymen.” This 
is all very candid and fair, and if it be done in the spirit of truth 
and honesty, heartily, most heartily do we wish it success. This 
series, No. 2, (No. | we have not received,) contains two articles ; 
the first, the “ Memorial of the Operatives of Glasgow for the Dis- 
missal of Ministers,” and the second, “ the Sulphur Monopoly.” 
The memorial must be fresh in the memory of all readers of the news- 
papers—it excited a little, and but a very little attention at the time 
of its promulgation ; but the interest of it is enhanced by a conversa- 
tion (whether real or fictitious we know not) that is appended to it, 
and in which Mr. Urquhart plays the most prominent part. . The 
sulphur question also affords him a similar opportunity. In both 
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these conversations, disclosures actually astounding are made—in 
which Lord Palmerston is openly charged with treason the most pro- 
fligate and most unnatural. We do not know how authentic may be 
the facts from which inferences so prejudicial to his character are 
derived ; but if the noble lord be guilty of only the tithe of the crimes 
imputed to him, he more richly deserves to lose his life than any ma- 
lefactor who has ever been gibbetted. Why does he not notice this 
publication ? Notwithstanding the almost moral conviction that is 
forced upon us by the manner in which those charges are attempted to 
be substantiated, we believe this nobleman to be innocent. We can 
conceive no adequate motive that could induce him to sell his countr 
to Russia. If, by his traitorous means, he were to enable the Czar 
to make England itself a Russian province, we do not see how, 
personally, he could be better off than he is now. We cannot be- 
lieve such depravity exists in man, as is insinuated, nay, openly 
charged against him in this publication. That our affairs are most 
wofully mismanaged, the foreign ones especiaily, we are too painfully 
conscious; but this has arisen from ignorance, rashness, empty pride, 
and, above all, sheer incapacity. We are being ruined very honestly. 
Believing this, we shall conclude by stating that the work we are 
now noticing, is radical in its spirit and its doctrines, but Ultra-Tory 
in its tendency. Ultra-Toryism, however much we hate it—we fear 
to that complexion we must come at last. 





A Discourse on the Pastoral Care. By the Most Reverend Father 
in God, GitBert, late Lord Bishop of Sarum. With a Prefatory 
Address, by the Rev. Tuomas Dare, M.A., Vicar of St. Bride's, 
&e. 


This much-called-for and highly useful discourse has been re- 
printed from the author’s latest edition, and very carefully revised, 
with notes and references to the Fathers by a member of the university 
of Cambridge ; and, therefore, meets the reader's eye in a state of 
great perfection. Never before were the clergy so much called upon 
for unabating vigilance in their public and private lives, and a scru- 
pulous discharge of their all-important duties. Though generally 
weil-educated men, great ignorance is among them; much spiritual 
and temporal pride and countless excitements exist to impel them 
to a lax anda merely colourable performance of their duties. Let all of 
them read this treatise with the utmost attention. The unworthy it 
will warn and stimulate, and to those who are good and watchful 
shepherds over their flocks it will prove a reward, and a subject of 
gratulation and triumph. There is a spirit of inquiry abroad, bold, 
rash, terrible. Sacred things are no longer protected by their sanctity 
—men reason themselves, and demand “easons of others. Let, then, 
the spiritual pastors of this vast empire show the sceptic and the infi- 
del, not only by their sermons and their writings, but more vividly 
still by their lives, that our glorious church establishment has not 
only religion but reason on her side; so shall the mockers scoff in 
vain, and erring men gladly return to the fold. 
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A Treatise on the Physiology and Moral Management of Infancy. 
By Anprew Compe, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


If it be true, as said by the poet, and so often repeated, that the 
boy is the father of the man, no less true is it that the infant is the 
father of the boy, and the fashioning of that very young father 
usually does, and always ought to fall to the lot of the mother. It 
is to mothers that this excellent work of Dr. Combe is directed. 
They should read it attentively, and reading, rely upon it. It is the 
best antidote that we have yet seen against old womanly prejudices. 
Children are now in middle life brought up, in high coaxed up, and 
in lowly, dragged up, without too much consulting reason in any one 
of the grades. The higher and middle classes may reform them- 
selves in this particular altogether, and even the lowest do much for 
their unhappy offspring, that sheer ignorance alone now prevents. 
We think that the Doctor, to make his task complete, and fully to vin- 
dicate his character as a philanthropist, should abridge this excellent 
work, adapt its polished phraseology to vulgar minds, and publish it in 
as cheap a form as the work will admit of. 46 ovo is the only true 
method of making men and women the high physical and intellectual 
beings that nature and a bountiful dispensation intended them. The 
good and learned Doctor could not resist the temptation of a little 
coquetting with his favourite phrenology. We heartily pardon him 
in this, infidels as we are to his favourite science; but, for the sake 
of the genuine utility of his work, we wish that it had been other- 
wise. The principal recommendation of this book (the touch of phreno- 
logy always excepted) is its sound, practical, good sense, and its ten- 
dency to an infinite progressive amelioration of humanity. It isa 
work for which, not only the present, but all future generations, will 
owe the author a vast debt of gratitude. In publications like these, 
intellect such as our author possesses is fitly and nobly employed. 
Pity it is that such a mind will sometimes dream with Gall, and 
build up systems with Spurzheim. 





The Poetical Works of Charles Lamb ; and the Adventures of Ulysses, 
by the same Author ; to which is added, Mrs. Leicester's School, or 
the History of several Young Ladies, related by Themselves. 


These are two very cheap publications, got up in a very superior 
manner, and which promise fairly to become popular. Charles Lamb 
never wrote anything badly, though we believe that he excelled 80 
much in prose that very little account is had of his poetry. The 
first work contains all the verse that he is known to have written, 
even to contributions to Ladies’ albums. There is point in all his 
pieces, but we are not called upon to exhaust extravagant praise upon 
them. They glow with mind; and, with such a mind as our author 
possessed, they cannot fail to please. His tragedy of “John Wood- 
will” is, in diction, and often in thought, as near an approach to Shak- 
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speare as we have ever met with. It is not melo-dramatic enough 
for the present taste to be an acting play.“ ‘The Wife’s Trial, or the 
Industrious Widow,” is a very pleasant sketch admirably managed. 

As to the other work, “ Ulysses,” it is merely a succinct prose ver- 
sion of the “ Odyssey,” remarkable only for compactness, and convey- 
ing much information in very few words. It reads very pleasantly, 
and is much like an olden Gothic tale of giants, fairies, ogres, and en- 
chanters. The tales of the ladies of Mrs. Leicester's school are 
enchanting in their simplicity and natural pathos. In style they are 
almost unique, and though they were familiar to us, we read and re- 
read them with infinite and lingering pleasure. They are so well 
known, that we have no occasion to speak of them at length. Every 
parent should place them in the hands of their children, almost as 
soon as they can read. We are of opinion, so great is their prac- 
tical utility, that, cheaply as they are now offered to the public, 
they should be published in a still cheaper form, unclogged with the 
companionship of the grave and solemn Ulysses. These tales are 
suited to the earliest infancy, whilst the abbreviated Odyssey requires 
at least ten years of life to cause it to be appreciated. 





The Currency capable of Regulation. An Investigation of the Theory 
of Currency, with Strictures on the Projected Regulation of Bank 
Issues. To which is added, a Project of a Paper Circulation, 
which would not Fluctuate,and which, besides keeping Prices steady, 
and regulating the Exchange, would save at least Two Millions a year 
in Taxes. By Cuaruers Scort, late manager of the Bank of 
British North America, Montreal. 


The question of the currency, and the consideration of the various 
and vital interests that depend upon it, remain as mysterious as if 
thousands of volumes had not been written upon it, and hundreds of 
speculators had not offered their infallible panacea for placing it in a 
state of unassailable perfection. The approaching the subject at all, is 
like coming to a large city from different quarters by many indivi- 
duals ; each takes a different view of it, and, as far as he sees, every 
one is right. We hardly ever read a pamphlet on the subject that 
was not plausible, and on which we were not disposed to place a little 
credit, until we had read the succeeding one. The only thing that 
we have yet ascertained to our entire satisfaction is this—that the 
producers of our immense wealth, agricultural as well as manufac- 
tured, the instructors of those who produce it, their rulers, their de- 
fenders, the proprietors of the soil from which much of it is produced, 
all get too little of it; and your stock-jobber, your broker, your com- 
mission agent—men whose industry never caused a grain of corn to 
grow, or benefited their fellow-creatures to the value of mending a 
pair of old shoes for one of them, get the greatest share of it by 
some hocus pocus that they themselves do not understand, or any- 
body else. Men shall begin with no other capital than a desk, an 
inkstand, and a high stool, and in a few years thousands shall be 
labouring for them in their different avocations, in order that the 
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winds of heaven shall not visit them too roughly. We think that to 
this some portion of the national distress may be traced. We think 
that the producers should take more care of their property, and 
attempt to depend less upon the professional financier, call him b 
what name you will. Mr. Scott, the author of the pamphlet before 
us, promises great things, and depreciates the great things others 
have promised, equally largely. We have no space to go through all 
the details by which the author attempts to prove all others not so 
wise as himself; but we cannot help mentioning an incident that goes 
partly to establish a general roguery in your dealers in money, if 
that roguery can be practised according to law. Speaking of cur- 
rency, he says, ‘‘On the other hand, there may be coins that are a 
legal tender which are not current. I adduce, as an instance, the 
French half-crowns of Lower Canada. ‘They are a legal tender in 
the province, but being overvalued about nine per cent., almost the 
whoie of them are hoarded by the banks, for the purpose of fihting 
off parties demanding specie.” ‘This is banking honesty—that 
honesty herself would call robbery. I give the banker 100. to take 
care of for me, and when I ask for it he offers me 912, for presuming to 
demand it. Yet Mr. Scott has not one word in condemnation of this 
swindling according to law. Now for the author's ‘fiscal remedy that 
is to make and preserve the health of our vast circulation. He would 
make sovereigns a legal tender only to the amount of 204, and not 
demandable on payments for more than five. Beyond these limits, 
and the present limits as to silver, he would make gold and silver 
mere commodities, leaving every man to give or get as much for 
them as he could. The rest of the currency to be made up of govern- 
ment bank paper, the government to be the only issuer, the parlia- 
ment to decide every year the amount to be issued. In our humble 
opinion this would be nothing but a Bank Restriction Act under a new 
name, and with a slightly altered form, During the period that the 
bank was authorised to refuse payment in specie, you might have then 
circulated coin, if you could get it. So, under Mr. Scott's plan, 
above five pounds, you may value your sovereigns at what you will, 
and pay as few of them away for as many notes as you could. Prhis 
you could not legally do before, yet we all know that it was gene- 
rally done in spite of the Act of Parliament that declared a one-pound 
note, that would only purchase fourteen or fifteen shillings worth of 
gold, equal in value to one pound sterling. We think, but with much 
doubting, that were our author's method adopted, there would be two 
currencies—the nominal and the real, and the nominal being the 
legal one, rogues would prosper. 


Glencoe ; or, the Fute of the Macdonalds ; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
T. N. 'Tatrourp; first represented the 23rd of May, 1840. 
Second Edition. 


The success of this tragedy on the stage is easily accounted for ; as 
a play, it is purely and highly dramatic, depending more upon its judi- 
cious entrances and exits, its various situations, its events, and its 
July, 1840.—VOL. XXVU1.—NO. CXI. L 
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action, than upon its intellectuality or its poetic vein. Had the 
whole of it been energetically yet judiciously performed in panto- 
mime, we thin! that the tragedy would have been quite, if not more 
successful than it has proved to be. Surely, ii is but little indebted 
to the learned serjeant’s blanl: verse. Mr. Macready was quite right 
in accepting it; he well knew what would please the frequenters of 
the theatre, and what himself. There is one character in it, that is 
the one character, to which all the rest must play up. Macready 
knew that it would be his—that he would be as the man playing the 
pipe and tabor to the dancing dogs around him. We say not this in 
spleen—Mister Macready has never been offered a tragedy of ours ; 
but we think these remarks called for by the paltering advertisement 
prefixed to this play. No one is silly enough not to know that the 
merest self-interest is the only guide in the management of the 
drama—and if in that interest, self-interest and social cannot be the 
sume, society is left to itself. ‘There needs no apology to the public 
for giving it any play, good or bad ;—if good, the poor public ought to 
be thankful, though better be withheld from it ;—if bad, should the 
mean-spirited public not punish the insult, it is very properly treated. 
We sincerely believe that Mr. ‘Talfourd put forward his very unsatis- 
factory and uncalled for advertisement in good faith, for than he, no 
one better supports the character of a gentleman ; but if he means by 
it, that authors without personal influence are fairly dealt with by the 
caterers for the public, the advertisement deceives no one, whilst he is 
himself deceived. But to return to the play. We have already in- 
timated that it is a beautfully acting drama, and there is a wholeness 
and unity in its construction that redound greatly to the author's 
credit. Where the pathetic is called for, the pathos is highly wrought, 
even approaching to the sublime, and there is much energy and 
dignity in the more violent and elevated parts. The dark allusions to 
the mysterious faculty of the second sight are very judiciously brought 
into action, and both of the two principal ingredients of tragedy, 
terror and pity, are managed with the tact of genius. This is great, 
yet well-deserved praise; but, on the other hand, this production has 
great faults, the abiding and principal one of which is the con- 
struction of the blank verse. It is the most monotonous that we ever 
read, and its harmony consists of but one uniform cadence. The 
prose of surly Samuel Johnson is far more sonorous and musically 
varied. All the characters use it, and speak in the same style. 
Were the names of the speakers taken away from the speeches, 
it would be impossible to know who spoke, for there is no distinctive 
character in them, excepting that which they derive from the facts 
they relate; the manner of relating them is general to all the dram. 
pers. The character of Helen Campbell, though well conceived, is 
badly sustained, and she lectureth too much and too dogmatically for 
so inconstant and vacillating a personage. The second time that she 
opens her mouth on the stage she trots off in the following sermon to 


the audience, not one word of which has anything to do with the pro- 
gress of the action. 


“ Helen. O say not so ;—there’s not a day but bears 
Its blessing on its light. If Nature doles 
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Her gifts with sparing hand, their rareness sheds 
Endearments her most bounteous mood withholds 
From greenest valleys. The pure rill which casts 
Its thread of snow-like lustre o’er the rock, 
Which seems to pierce the azure sky, connects 
The thoughts of earth with heaven, while mightier floods 
Roar of dark passions. ‘The rare sunbeam wins 
For a most slight existence human care, 

While it invests some marble heap with gleams 
Of palaced visions. If the tufts of broom 
Whence Fancy weaves a chain of gold, appear, 
On nearer visitation, thinly strewn, 

Each looks a separate bower, and offers shade 

To its own group of fairies. ‘The prized harebell 
Wastes not its dawning azure on a bank 

Rough and confused with loveliness, but wears 
The modest story of its gentle life 

On leaves that love has tended ; nay, the heath, 
Which, slowly from a stinted root, unfolds 

Pale lilac blossoms,—image of a maid 

Rear’d in a solitude like this,—is bless’d, 

Instead of sharing with a million flowers 

One radiant flush,—in offering its faint bloom 

To fondest eyes, Say not again, dear lady, 

That joy but seldom visits these old walls.” 


Independently of its being highly inappropriate, there is much non- 
sense in this speech, the whole drift of which is to prove that poverty 
is rich. Is there any meaning at all in the sentence beginning “ The 
rare sunbeam wins?” We have looked carefully again and again 
through this tragedy for some favourable specimen of poetry, high 
sentiment, or of passionate tenderness ; something on which the me- 
mory would delight to dwell; but it is all level, almost faultless 
writing. It is not great in the detail, but in the aggregate. The fol- 
lowing scene is perhaps as good as any. We must inform the reader 
that has neither perused the tragedy, nor seen it performed, that Helen 
has been encouraging Henry, and afterwards betrothed herself to his 
brother. 


« [ Henry seizes Helen’s arm ; she looks at him, and 
turns away in tears. 


Henry. No!—I need not ask it. 
Yet hold one moment ; is the bridegroom here? 
I long to wish him joy. ; 
Helen. Accuse him not: 
He’s innocent of all. 
Henry. Q, doubtless! Still 


"Il was churlish not to bid me to his bridal ; 
W hat is the happy hour? 


Helen. Sunrise. 

Henry. Until 
That hour, farewell. 

Helen. O leave me not in scorn ! 


But as you are a brave man, to the weak 
Be merciful. Although no plighted faith 
Is broken with you, I will not allow 

A base self-flattery to conceal the truth 
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That I have wrong’d you—stolen delightful hours, 


And cherish’d gentle vanities, with heart 

Too joyous to revert to holy ties 

Long woven, though unrecognised, which link’d 

My destiny to Halbert’s. He has shown 

That, though I knew it not, my life is his, 

And I have own’d his title to the hand 

This ring enriches. 
Henry. And for dreams like this 

You have repell'd a soldier’s love, which you, 

And only you, could have secured—released him 

From the sole anchor of a giddy youth, 

(So you described it,) and yourself from share 

Of his young fortunes, and the ample dowry 

With which your uncle would have graced them! 
Helen. Stain not 

The few sad moments we may spend with thought 

So little worthy. Had my lot been cast 

With yours, I shonld have care for no success, 

Save as it made you happier; sought no pleasures 

But the perennial gaiety your mirth 

Had shed around me ;—deem’d no travel long 

If shared with—Hold!—Accept my last farewell ;— 

May that undaunted courage which breathes in you 

Inspire you to attain the airiest heights 

Of glory, and upon them carve a name 

Resplendent to all soldiers ;—yet your frankness 

Dispel all envy from it ; may your feasts, 

Crown’d with delights, be shared by noblest friends ; 

And from your towering fortunes, may the cloud 

Which a slight woman’s wayward folly wreathed 

Around them, in soft sunshine melt at once, 

And, with her, be forgotten! So Heaven speed you ! 

Evit Helen. 

Henry. Yes ; it will speed me ; for she loves me still! 

But I forget my duty ;—this despatch 

Is waited for by him who shall avenge me! 


[ Exit Henry Macdonald.” 


We must now conclude by pronouncing this to be a good play, and, 
with the exception of Sir Edward Bulwer’s, much better than any 


that have been lately produced. It will never be cited as a monu- 


ment of dramatic genius, and though it may add to the stability of 


the edifice of the author's reputation, it will neither embellish it with 
a fresh grace, nor increase its height. 


On the Nobility of the British Gentry, or the Political Ranks and 
Dignities of the British Empire, compared with those on the Conti- 
nent ; for the Use of Foreigners in Great Britain, and of Britons 
Abroad, Se. By Sin James Lawrence, Knight of Malta. 


This is, in this utilitarian age, a very bold publication, and con- 
sists of a very singular mixture of sense and absurdity. We never 
before met with a treatise so completely calculated to excite man 
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to raise his hand against his fellow man, to urge on the worst feelings, 
and to perpetuate that worst of all hostilities, the enmity of a de- 
graded many against a privileged few. As it is no longer the time 
for the Franklin to be contradistinguished against the Thrall, the 
attempt is somewhat wicked and altogether insensate, to endeavour 
to erect an impassable social barrier between the well and, what the 
other is pleased to term, the basely born. Though his avowed object 
is to keep intact the distinctions of birth, yet we never read a 
more radical publication, one more calculated to debase nobility, or 
to damage royalty. Whether viewed by the light of Christianity or 
civil polity, of philanthropy or philosophy, a more insolently absurd 
work cannot be conceived. Sir James Lawrence lays it down as an 
undeniable axiom, that nobility by birth is more honourable than, 
and should, therefore, have the place of honour over, nobility by 
creation—consequently the more remote the source of honour, the 
greater the honour of him who is descended from it, however indivi- 
dually unworthy. All these remarks are applicable as among our- 
selves. With respect to our foreign relations, there is much good 
sense in this author's reasonings. We English are too modest—our 
Continental neighbours, in all that regards vanity fair, too presump- 
tuous—indeed, they are nothing better than braggarts. Princes, 
dukes, counts abound among them—all their gentry are noble—and 
thus, they, measuring us by their own empty pomposity, certainly 
undervalue English gentlemen most preposterously. But what is 
our author's remedy for this? Merely to make us as sillily pompous 
as they—and thus he would reform: all baronets to be examined by 
a jury of gentlemen, and let the patents of those (whatever may 
have been their services to their country or their personal merit) 
whose aucestors were plebeian, be cancelled, and let the others, 
whatever be their demerits, be made viscounts, and allowed coronets 
and supporters; and every lord of the manor in the kingdom, and 
every one who is entitled to bear arms, be called barons. To show 
the spirit in which this work is written, we will quote two passages. 


“In Johnson's Dictionary, it is true, a gentleman is said to be ‘ one 
of good extraction, but not noble ;’ and in so saying, he rendered the 
English gentry considerable injury, as his work is translated into foreign 
languages, and this unintentionally; for he was a conscientious man, 
and though no gentleman himself, he bore no envy towards his superiors ; 
he was a friend of all aristocratical institutions ; but however profound 
an etymologist, he was neither herald nor antiquary, and he committed 
the modern blunder of confounding nobility with peerage ; and on points 
of honour, Lord Verulam, Selden, Camden, etc., and the statutes of the 
Garter, are better authorities.” 


Now contrast this with the following passage: ‘ Nobility means 
notability ; noble is worthy of notice, or of being known. Any indi- 
vidual who distinguishes himself may be said to ennoble himself.” Is 
not, then, Dr. Johnson more noble, according to the author's own 
reasoning, than ninety-nine out of a hundred of our present nobility ? 
And yet the sturdy doctor was not a gentleman! Let it be always 
remembered, that the Knight of Malta never, by the word “ gentle- 
man,” understood a person of good conduct—but he was no gentle- 
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man, because, in his own insulting language, he was a plebeian, and 
** in every country plebeians are below the notice of a court of 
honour.” Again, 


* George IV., during his visit to Hanover, having conferred the star 
of his Guelphic Order on a German Count, not his subject, his Excel. 
lency was at first highly flattered by the distinction, but when he after. 
wards discovered that the same decoration had been conferred on a me. 
dical man, Sir William Knighton, he was so indignant, that his friends 
had the greatest difficulty in dissuading him from sending it back with an 
angry letter to the king.”’ 


We should like this German baron to have been placed vis-a-vis 
to Sir William Knighton, and a comparison to be made between them, 
as to manners, knowledge, utility, and everything that makes man 
worthy of his Creator. But it is a very pleasant thing to reflect, that 
personal merit has no manner of share in the claim thus made for 
social precedence, honour, and worship. Were the author's views 
carried out, what a nation of faction should we be—and what a hot- 
bed of inveteracy between classes would England become! The very 
same feudal institutions that were so serviceable in establishing social 
order, would, if revived, destroy it. The little that remains of it is 
fast receding before the light of knowledge. Man ought to know no 
other nobility than that which the Deity would acknowledge—inte- 
grity and talent. When they are combined in one person, ennoble 
him. Should they be so lost in his posterity—by-and-bye—not now, 
for the age is not yet ripe for it—let his posterity lose their nobility. 
The author, no doubt, plumes himself a little on his knighthood of 
Malta, we have no doubt justly, for he is a man of great talent— 
notwithstanding his absurd notions of the civil compact, and of that 
noble chivalry that is the parent of great actions. Let us, however, 
see what a knighthood of Malta is, and we may then account, in 
some small degree, for his enthusiasm. It is very ancient, and had 
its origin about the time of the Crusades; and is that species of 
knighthood which combines the ecclesiastical with the military cha- 
racter—we will now quote from a book, which we shall have much 
pleasure in noticing next month—Mr. Dunlop's “ Universal Tendency 
of Association.” 


“ The order of St. John of Jerusalem, subsequently denominated of 
Rhodes and of Malta, was established in the year 1104. It was go- 
verned by a grand-master and council, and was intended to act as a per- 
vetual barrier against the Turk, and to be foremost in defending christian 
eaten against the assailment of infidel nations. ‘The knights professed 
poverty, obedience, and celibacy. 

“ The order of Knights Templars was instituted in 1119 under a simi- 
lar constitution, and for similar purposes. The Teutonic order was later ; 
and besides these, there were established other orders in Spain, during 
the contests between the native Spaniards and the Moors, After the 
original intention of these institutions had been attempted to be served in 
warfare with the enemies of the christian faith, and when the limits of 
the Turkish power began to be settled and recognised by the nations of 
Europe, the military spirit of combativeness inherent in these combina- 
tions began to fret and cat into their own constitution. When they ceased 
to use their weapons against a common foe, they began to employ them, 
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each man against his neighbour. Hence arose a singular system of pune. 
tilios of honour, feats of arms, tournaments, and duels. It is perhaps 
not unjustly supposed that the circumstances and manners of these pe 
had a great effect in moulding the minds and characters of the aristocracy 
of Europe. 

é.. In due time the whole science of knighthood consisted in settling the 
niceties of behaviour in matters of honour ; and in adjusting the various 
legitimate methods of rendering satisfaction, when insult had been per- 
sonally offered, or reputation aggrieved. ‘This of course included irksome 
disquisition on numerous technicalities. Thus the grand thrust at honour 
which consists in giving the lie, was wrought up into a complicated 
system of doctrine. There were constituted distinctions, in the lie affirma- 
tive, and negative ; in the lie universal, particular, conditional, absolute, 
positive, and privative ; and in the lie certain and doubtful. Honour was 
defined in the most elaborate manner ; and among various difficulties 
attending the adjustment and decision of innumerable points, were the 
discussion of the cause of offence efficient, the cause formal, the cause 
material and final, and various other quiddities, ‘The arrangement and 
disposition of single combats, and duels, were treated with the utmost 
solemnity, and the most circumspect interest ; and the necessity of ac- 
cepting or propriety of refusing a challenge was regulated in a refined 
manner. 


Let the reader also bear in mind that this knight ecclesiastical is 
the author of that highly talented Utopian romance, “ The Empire of 
the Nairs, or the Rights of Woman.” May not this account for his 
enthusiastic manner of treating his subjects, or of quizzing his readers ? 





Hope of the World, and Other Poems. By Cuarutes Mackay. 


The principal poem of this collection is of the didactic cast, and, 
whenever it may be read through, will be found of considerable, if 
not of intolerable length. The first canto opens by the author calling 
the Father and God of this fair world below (below what ?) to witness 
how vast the blessings are that flow around us. Still addressing God, 
he tells him that the foundation of his wondrous plan, love, pours, in 
full stream, joy and plenty for man. He then proceeds with his 
false grammar,.and still worse construction. 


“ The generous earth yields up her golden grain, 
The trees their fruits—the skies their kindly rain, 
The air its health, the flowers their odours rare, 
The sun his bright beains shining every where.” 


Now the verb yields, in the third person singular, is made to agree 
with the plural nouns ¢rees, skies, and flowers, whilst the said skies are 
made to yield up their kindly rain, air to yield up its health; we say 
nothing to the flowers, they may be said to yield up their odours ; but 
how the sun yields up his bright beams, that are shining everywhere— 
ah! that everywhere !—is a puzzle in natural philosophy that we will 
not attempt to unravel. The poem then proceeds : 


« All nature, smiling through her varied round, 
Woos human kind to joys ¢hat still abound.” 
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“That still abound,” ye wronged shades of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins! Yet we will give the following couplet : 


** Still, for their every sense unnumbered rise 
Sweets for their palate, beauty for their eyes,” 


“ Sweets rising for the palate” is droll, unnumbered beauty droller. 
Well, this is very good verse, as the times go, but we do not think 
that Mr. Mackay himself will presume to say that it is poetry. We 
sicken over this task, and pause; and if the reader be wise, and 
should have the poems in his hand, let him do the same, at the second 
page of these rhymes, and turn to the minor poems, which really 
deserve their name, though they possess no very great merit. And 
is there nothing to praise in this author? Yes. He is harmonious 
in his numbers, and, as far as feet and syllables are concerned, his 
verse is unexceptionable. ‘They have the gingle of sweetly-toned 
bells, and by those who seek only to please the ear, they will be 
thought charming. They also possess some indications of a highly 
cultivated mind—but of genius none. This author's productions 
should aspire to no greater circulation than they will find in a lady’s 
album, for he may be assured that they will require the greatest exer- 
cise of patience to read, and politeness to praise them; though we are 
fully aware that they will be read and praised by all those who wish 
to exercise great resignation and uncommon urbanity. 


Rivalry. By Henry Mitton. In 3 vols. 


The reader will find this a very amusing novel, somewhat tinged 
with romance. The author has a clear perception of his characters ; 
they are consequently neither vague nor indefinite, and they will 
therefore be remembered as distinctly as if they had really existed. 
The pivot upon which the story turns is an elderly barrister, a Charles 
Hardinge, who wants sullicient application to make his great forensic 
talent available, and only succeeding when he pleases to try, he grows 
disgusted with his profession, and retires into the country, to his patri- 
monial manor, and five hundred a year. He is, at this time, of the 
sedate age of forty-and-eight. Now commences the rivalry for the 
bachelor, from which the novel takes its title. .A weak-minded and 
antique spinster, with the remains of some beauty, and a very excel- 
lent heart, contends with a fat little vulgar widow, rich and eager for 
matrimony. The more gentle and sentimental spinster is soon beaten 
off, and the bachelor had been the widow’s victim, but for the judi- 
cious conduct of Hardinge’s old housekeeper, a very excellently drawn 
character, who is known by the name of Judge Hannah. All this part 
of the story is right humorous. But there are more serious affairs 
going on with other persons connected with the retired barrister. He 
has aniece, named Clara Forester, who refuses the hand of her wealthy 
cousin, Sir Edward Forester, which cousin has assisted Hardinge to sup- 
port her mother, sister, and herself. This baronet, though naturally 
weak-minded and cowardly, is excited by a roué of the name of Philip 
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Tarelton (the naughty boy of the novel) to carry off Clara, and con- 
ceal her for a time among a band of robbers, who frequent a cave in 
the Mendip Hills. From thence she is rescued by a Lieutenant Wal- 
singham, a son of the Earl of Kennis, as well as Hardinge’s friend. 
After this, that silly abductor of young ladies, Sir Edward, stil] urged 
on by Tarelton, calls Walsingham out for acting thus mal-a-propos 
the preux chevalier. But Walsingham, being heroic, stands two shots 
without returning them, when Sir Edward’s Mephistopheles urges him 
to have another go, as the little boys say, which Walsingham returns 
and shoots the baronet dead for his pertinacity ; after which he joins 
his regiment, on foreign service, with all commendable speed. Sir 
Edward being fairly dead, his friend Tarelton hastens to London, and, 
with the assistance of an attorney, forges a will in his own favour, and 
thus deprives Clara and her family of their just inheritance. Princi- 
pally through the instrumentality of Judge Hannah, the forgery is dis- 
covered, the lawyer is hung, and Tarelton saves his neck by suicide. 
After all this, Walsingham, with the exception of an arm, returns 
from Spain, covered with glory, and marries Miss Clara. The elderly 
bachelor also ties himself fast to a sedate Scotch lassie, much his 
junior, and the wicked author would make us believe that it was a 
happy match for young Mrs. Charles Hardinge. There are several 
minor characters, all of which are very judiciously drawn, but which 
we have no space to dilate on. The novel is full of pleasant incident, 
and the narrative has about it such spirit and vividness, that the 
reader's interest is never suffered to flag for a moment. We think 
that for so judicious a work we may safely promise a little popularity 
—we know that it deserves much more than a litthe—but the crowd 
is now very great at the door-way of the temple of fame. For a few 
hours’ pleasant relaxation, not unattended with some mental benefit, 
we heartily recommend this fiction. 


Ricauti's Rustic Architecture. 


The second number of this work contains a design for a forester's 
cottage, or for the residence of a small family, which design is com- 
pleted in eight plates. The basement and ground-floor seem capable 
of affording every convenience and much more accommodation than 
it could be supposed that a space so limited could command. The 
elevations have a very elegant yet strictly rural effect. Very fervently 
do we wish, that we could spare two hundred and twenty pounds, and 
that some Mecenas, an admirer of honest criticism, would give us 
a slip of ground upon some unprofitable waste, and we would soon 
place the money in Mr. Ricauti’s hands, and bid him make us such a 
terrestrial paradise as he has so skilfully drawn in plate No. XI. We 
do not know, if we were so delightfully established, if we should not 
ripen into a poet. But, in all seriousness, Mr. Ricautis designs de- 
serve the attention of the nobility, gentry, and all landed proprietors. 


July, V240.—vob, XXVIII NO) CXE. M 
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The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Published in Parts, with an 
Address and a Glossary. 


The whole of the pages of this Magazine would not suffice to 
notice, as they deserve, this vast collection of plays, that owe their 
existence to the united efforts of Beaumont and Fletcher. Like 
that of Milton's, these names are more in men’s mouths than are the 
works they have produced. Of the “ Paradise Lost,” and even of the 
“ Regained,” we continually hear flippant mention from hundreds 
who never have perused them, but only use the terms as little 
ostentations of a reading that they do not possess. Not that these 
noble works are difficult of access even to the humblest classes, but 
that they are difficult to read, and still more difficult to understand 
by the class of intellect that marks the average of humanity. 
Beaumont and Fletcher do not stand precisely in the same predica- 
ment as to the cause of their being so little really known. They 
only require to be easily accessible to be generally read. Taking 
these plays in their totality, they are barely above mediocrity when 
considered in a literary point of view; but they are always amusing, 
and so rich in varied incident that the very worst among them exceeds 
in interest most of the best popular novels. But they have other 
and far more important claims to our notice. ‘Though their charac- 
ters are collected from all parts of the habitable world, each of them, 
whether he be from the far east, or from the more immediate foreign 
neighbourhood, strongly indicates the manners of the times in which 
these two authors flourished. The multiplicity of these plays 
astonishing, and it would occupy more than the space that we usually 
give to a review even to enumerate them. Every possible and im- 
possible conjuncture of events is tortured and. compressed into five 
acts. ‘The most erratic actions, the most violent and unnatural sen- 
timents, the most absurd situations, are all made available to the 
concocting ofa play. One is astonished, at the commencement of such 


perplexities, how the authors will possibly get out of the whirlpool of 


absurdities in which they have precipitated themselves; and yet 
they generally effect this oftentimes with much credit. So manifold 
and various have been their plots, their characters, and their catas- 
trophes, that they seem to have occupied all the dramatic ground that 
can exist. It is almost impossible for a modern to write out of then: 
There has not lately been a single drama produced in which something 
similar to their writings, either better or worse—much worse gene- 


rally—has not been exhibited. The plagiarism or the ignorance of 


our pleasant playwrights must be tremendous. We should hope it is 
their ignorance, and then they will have the more honesty to boast 
of. All that we shall say of this collection at present is, that it forms 
a fund of most pleasant reading, which can be laid by and resumed 

at will, and either with pleasure. To speak in the language of the 
faculty, one play at one time is a dose, two would produce dozing, 
and three be sufficient to overcome most readers. Put these doses s may 
be often repeated, and, instead of producing nausea, will be the source 
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of pleasure. Each play should be read slowly, and the reader should 
always remember, that though the spot he wanders over is usually 
covered with the flowery weeds of conceit, {there is often a mine 
of wealth below, which is rich in poetry, morality, and philosophy. 


The Tourist’s Guide ; or, Dialogues on a Journey from London to 
Paris, by way of Dover and Boulogne, and back by Havre and 
Southampton. By J. Tourrigr, M.S. P.L.P., &e. And the 
Eighty Consonants of the French Language, their Radicals, Deri- 
vatives, §c. By the same Author. 


We can very safely accord to these two works the praise of utility— 
to the first more especially. ‘Those who have still to learn the French 
language would do well to put the “ Tourist’s Guide ” in their pocket, 
at the same time, carrying as much as they can of it in their heads. 
“ The Eighty Consonants” is more of a scholastic nature, and ser- 
viceable in its way. 


The Works of Josephus. Translated by W. Weston, A.M. 


We have received the Second Part of this continuation, and have 
merely to state that it keeps up the character for excellence, which 
we gave to the first. ‘This part of the work is nothing more than a 
corroboration of the facts in the Bible, and runs parallel with that holy 
record as to time and arrangement. ‘This division of the work is em- 
bellished by an engraving of a view of Joppa by Mr. Bartlett, and 
which is very finely engraved by J. Rogers. Numerous wood-cuts 
are interspersed throughout the letter-press, all of them good in their 
various styles. 





The Illustrated Shakspeare, revised from the best Authorities ; with 
Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays, by many dis- 
tinguished Writers. Illustrated with nearly One Thousand En- 
gravings on Wood. From Designs by Henry Meapows, en- 
graved by OrrIN SMITH. 


The fourteenth part of this republication is wholly occupied, with- 
out containing it all, by the tragedy of Hamlet. The text does not 
contain a single annotation, or anything on which we could hang a 
remark. The various illustrations are well designed, and give an idea, 
in the ghostly scenes, of an awe and terror that could not be r alized 
on the stage. The ornamental part of the"engravings is forcible and 
clear in some of them, weak and ineffective in others. We rather 
suspect that the most imperfect impressions have been forwarded to 
us, which, on the part of the publisher, is very bad policy, and to 
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the artist a great injustice. Those things on which a public opi- 
nion is to be pronounced should be selected with care. We rather 
fear that a parsimony, the result of which will be no gain, exists 
with. certain parties, and is shown in sending for review, copies of 
those works of art and literature which have issued faultily from the 
press, or have become damaged afterwards. ‘* This is pennywise ;” 
the rest of the proverb is well known. 


<= ee ee 


The German Manual for Self-Tuition. By Wittiam Kuaver-Kit- 
LATTOWSKI, of Schewerin in Mecklenburg. Anda Practical Guide 


to an Attainment of a correct Pronunciation of the German Lan- 
guage, by the same Author. 


These twoworks are treated in a very clever manner, and by one who 
evidently well understands his subject. That the means he has em- 
ployed are sufficient to the end, is made apparent by these elementary 
books having reached, each, their fifth edition. It would be idle on 
our parts to write laboured dissertations on publications of this de- 
scription. We have only to recommend them, if we esteem then 
good; condemn if bad. We therefore recommend these two trea- 
tises of William Klauer Killattowski, with the many literary supple- 
mentary titles. 


A ew Introduction to the Mathematics. ANON. 


There is much science and much learning—for science and learn- 
ing are not synonymous—displayed in this work, and we ought not to 
be judged harshly when we say, that the Jearning smothers and para- 
lyzes the science. For what class of persons it is intended we are 
quite at a loss to understand. It is much, very much too abstruse 
for the tyro, and the adept would seek to quench his thirst of know- 
ledge at very far different fountains. What would be the astonisl.- 
ment and the utter confounding of the mind of the learner, when he 
came to page 31, and the two or three following, which contain so pro- 
found an episode on so plain a thing as simple division? We cannot 
predict any very great circulation for this work ; it is not useful to the 
many, and contains no new truths that would be acceptable to the 
deeply versed few. The author has, however, achieved one thing— 
he has proclaimed to all those who will examine his book, that he is 
an excellent mathematician and algebraist. None can doubt that, 
and we believe that is all that his book will serve to demonstrate. 
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Poems. By E. J. M. 


Mediocrity, smooth, finished, even elegant, but mediocrity still, is 
the characteri tic of these poems. 


Their language is the language 
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of poetry ; but we find the language only. How full that language 
is of common-place, let those who are doomed to read modern poetry 
testify. Were any single poem in this collection placed before us, 
and we were desired to point out its faults, we should say it has none; 
but the like demand as to its merits would meet with a like reply, 
and in this consists the intolerable annoyance of such pretensions. 
In glaring faults, extravagance, any Juxuriance, even in error, and 
there is feeble hope—we see none in the exhausted sand-plain of me- 
diocrity. 





Canadian Scenery Illustrated, uniform with American Scenery, 
Switzerland, Scotland, Se. From Drawings by W. H. Barter. 
Engraved in the best style of the art by Wautis, &c. The Lite- 
rary Department by N. P. Witwis, Esq., author of “ Pencillings 
by the Way,” “ Inklings of Adventure,” &c. 


The third number of this laudable continuation contains a view of 
Montreal from the mountains, Orford Lake, Portage des Chats, and 
Georgeville, all very good, and well sustaining Mr. Bartlett's reputa- 
tion. ‘he letter-press is principally occupied by a description of the 
passions and the pursuits of the various Indian tribes, which is given 
with much force and elegance. ‘There is also a very vivid account of 
their manner of making war upon each other, in which that disagree- 
able operation of scalping is not forgotten. This undertaking can 
hardly fail of the most complete success, and very liberally to remu- 
nerate every one engaged upon it. We stand very far beyond com- 
petition in productions of this nature, and we trust that they will find 
sufficient patronage to continue them in their pre-eminence. It is a 
public duty to recommend this and similar works. 





New Series, Heads of the People, or Portraits of the English. Drawn 
by Henry Meapows, and engraved by Orrin Situ. No. VII. 


There is much improvement in this number upon the last. There 
is in these less of that antithetical snip-snap, and that affectation of 
smartness which is so provokingly dull, that had begun to be the dis- 
tinctive mark of these productions. “ The Tory” is evidently written 
by one well informed upon his subject ; it is sensible, but not very 
brilliant—discriminative, but deficient in vivacity. “ The Collegian ” 
is very well, and tolerably faithful; but rather too much broken up 
into varieties, so that the integral notion and abstract idea of a col- 
legian is lost in the picture of a whole college. “ The Capitalist ” is 
the best—philosophical as well as witty, and thrown out boldly with 
the hand of a master. “ The Waiter” is a failure ; flippant and dirty- 
waterish, it seems to have emanated from the mind of a waiter himself ; 
and it is not people of that class who can paint their own feelings, or 
describe their own peculiarities. This character is also too much shi- 
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vered into fragments. Paul Prendergast, the author, is either too 
much above or below his subject. Altogether, this number is worthy 
the public attention. 





Poems. By V. 


This is a little work unpretending in its contents as it is modest in 
title, containing only thirty-one pages, and every page has a little 
beauty of its own. The whole is very excellent verse, and parts of it 
very tolerable poetry. Let not the reader think this faint praise. 
Were he compelled to read as much rhyme as we are obliged wearily 
to wade through, he would understand the full extent of the compli- 
ment that we have paid to V. There is one morceau amongst these 
poems, that contains a noble sentiment nobly expressed. It is entitled 
* Written in Health,” and healthy and invigorating the lines really 
are. If authors would sin against the public so venially as he who 
gave this little book to the world, poetry would not be in the bad 
repute in which it is now held. 





~—_ ee 


Outlines of China, Historical, Commercial, Literary, and Poetical. By 
Ropert Bet, Esq., author of “ The History of Russia,” “ Lives 
of the Poets,” &c. 


This work is published very opportunely, and is altogether a most 
satisfactory affair. We find, by the title-page, that it is a reprint from 
* The Atlas" weekly journal. The information that it conveys is of 
the most useful kind, and it treats of the politics that are now mixed 
up with our Chinese relations, in a sensible and temperate manner. 
Our quarrel with the Celestials is a peculiar one, and cannot be de- 
cided by any law of nations with which we are acquainted. The 
jurist is at fault. We must fall back upon common sense, which, after 
all, is our best guide. 


FINE ARTS. 


The Exhibition of the Royal Academy of 1840. 


Intimately as the fine arts are connected with the fame, and in some 
measure with the prosperity of the country, we should be omitting an 
important duty, if we did not make our humble comments in a Metro- 
politan Magazine upon the anniversary display of all that sculpture aud 
painting can effect in the British dominions. It may truly be said that 
the walls of the Royal Academy are a reflex of the intellect and the re- 
finement of the time, and, like a barometer, they show whether we be 
retrograding towards barbarity, progressing towards a more perfect taste, 
or are merely stationary, in a quiescent state of self-satisfaction. It is 
the public mind that creates the pictures and the statues, much more than 
the artists either of the chisel or the easel. The purchasers are the 
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first cause of all we see, and these consist of the nobility, gentry, and 
the rich ; whilst these again are strongly, though perhaps unconsciously 

controlled by the press, and the press is at once the oracle and the organ 
of the public—in fact, the public voice. Bearing this in mind, we have 
to congratulate ourselves upon the present exhibition; we never saw a 
better, taken as a whole, though we have seen many better pictures than 
that whole can produce. There are no suns of surpassing excellence, 
but the stars are numerous, and there are fewer execrably bad pic- 
tures than we ever beheld on a like occasion. Every art has its jargon, 
its mystic cant, under the shadow of which mediocrity wishes to strut 
as proudly as excellence. We shall avoid all this in noticing this exhibi- 
tion in the detail—if the picture is bad, the eye, the judgment, and the 
sentiment shall alone condemn it, and not the balderdash of the picture 
dealer. In the first place, we miss those specimens of surprising English 
female beauty that used to make a visit to the rooms, a luxury to the 
senses almost sensual. ‘The corners and places that used to be sacred to 
the portraits of Britain’s female loveliness, are now occupied by banded 
clergy and dark-visaged doctors. Bitterly do we deplore the change. 


The president, Sir Martin Archer Shee, has masculine portraits of 


Lord Sudely, of Mr. Berkley, of Lord Denman, of the Rey. Mr. 
Wightwick ; and feminine of Mrs. Perceval Maxwell and Mrs. John 
Carrickmore—all in good situations, and, with the exception of the clergy- 
man, in the principal room. So much the better for Sir Martin. We 
hope that he has been well paid for all these in purse, for he will certainly 
get but little other reward. The president of the first academy of the 
first nation in the world should not prostitute all his talents for the sake 
of lucre, in mere portrait painting, unless he be too poor to support his 
title, and if he be, he should have had suflicient independence to have de- 
clined it. We speak only on public grounds. Sir Martin is, to all intents, a 
public functionary, and a lofty one ; would that he supported its dignity so 
well as he does his private character! However, all these portraits are ex. 
ceedingly good, and the female ones go a great way to supply the omission 
which we so much regret. Sir David Wilkie mistakes his forte when he 
— portraits—we think that since he Italianized his style, his powers 


1ave been on the decline ; his pictures may be thought, in the rubbish of 


the schools, to be better,—undoubtedly they are less popular. Neverthe- 
less, he is a man of genius and a fine painter, even when painting por- 
traits. His “ Irish Whisky Still” is the best of his efforts this year. 
“The Disabled Commodore” the next. His sketch from the “ Gentle 
Shepherd ” is worthy attention—of his portraits, if the originals be satis- 
fied, we are. Mr. Briggs’ portraits are, when men are represented, 
tolerable. He ill uses the ladies villanously. We have no doubt but that 
in flesh and blood Mrs. Dawkins is a very lovely and delicate lady; but 
Mr. Briggs has given her a pair of incipient bluish whiskers—they are 
just bursting the skin—we expect, when we again go to the Academy, that 
they will be ready for the barber; if so, Mr. Briggs, not the lady, ought 
to be well lathered. Mr. Allan’s picture of ‘* Prince Charles Edward in 
Adversity” is very good; it seizes the affections at once, and we are 
compelled to feel before we can attempt to criticize. These are the pro- 
ductions that deserve patronage—they very gracefully embalm an histo- 
rical fact in all the beauty of art. His other subject, “ The Orphan and 
his Bird,” from the Nickleby novel, is an interesting picture. Allan 
paints to the heart, and reaches it. Now we are upon the subjects that 
Mr. Dickens has originated, we cannot refrain from bestowing a just meed 
of applause on a sweet drawing, by an amateur ; itis an honorary picture, 
which does honour to the room in which it is hung. It is a very fasci- 
nating portrait of little Oliver Twist, left a prisoner at large in the Jew’s 
house. It is from the pencil, at once facile and forcible, of Miss Lucy 
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Adams. We would by no means have our friends overlook it—it is No, 
645. It is an excellent realization of the idea of the poor little fellow. 
We shall resume this subject next month, and go through the list, select- 
ing only those works of art that deserve notice. 


The Panorama of Macao, Leicester Square. ‘ 


Independently of the interest that this strip of land, Macao, afforded 
by the bounteous Celestial Empire to foreign barbarians, now possesses, 
as being the scene of operations that may ultimately lead te mighty 
events, the picture, as a picture, is admirable, and a complete triumph 
of the scenic art. The sea is really and truly the moving and living sea. 
There are very many curious things represented in this panorama. Many 
Chinese in their various costumes, their strangely built vessels, whilst 
the view itself is grand and imposing. There are also represented the 
English men-of-war that lately told so emphatic a story to Governor Lin. 
We think that there will be but few persons who will omit going to see 
this seat of war—they who will seize the opportunity will be amply 
repaid for their trouble, and retire not only gratified, but instructed 
also. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Judgment in Error in the Case of Stockdale v. Hansard, by the Court of Common 
Sense. 12mo. 4s. 

Slade’s Travels in Germany and Russia. 8vo. 15s. 

Gall's Philosophy of Education. 12mo, 4s. 

Westwood’s Insects. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 7s. 

Hardy's New and General Notation for Life Contingencies. 8vo. 5s. 

Howitt's (S.) British Preserves, with Descriptions. 4to, 25s. 

An Index of Hebrew Roots. By the Rev. James Prosser. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Prosser’s Key to the Hebrew Scriptures, with Index, and Parkhurst’s Hebrev 
Grammar, without points. Secoad Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Mansell’s Law and Practice of Costs, with forms. 12mo. 9s. 

Twelve Sermons. By the Rev. J. G. Parker, B.A. &vo, 6s. 

Stilingfleet’s British Churches. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

Bingham’s Whole Works. 9 vols. 8vo. 5/, 8s. 

Jenkyn’s Exposition of the Epistle of Jude. Imperial 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Winslow's Enquirer directed to the Work of the Holy Spirit. 18mo. 3s, 6d. 

The Election. By the Author of ‘ Hyacinth O’Gara,” &c.  Feap. 5s. 

Langstaff on Good Health and Buoyant Animal Spirits. 8vo, 4s 

Cooke's Views in Rome. 4to, Sis. 6d. 

Haghe’s Sketches in Belgium and Germany. Folio, 4. 4s. 

Nash’s Mansions of England in the Olden Time. Second Series. Folio, 4/. 4s. 

A Treatise on Projection. By P. Nicholson. 8vo. 16s. 

Triplicity, 2 vols, Post 8vo. 16s, 

Southey on Sheep and Wool, vo. 4s. 

Inglis’s Switzerland, South of France, and Pyrenees. Medium 8vo, 3s. 

Egyptian History, deduced from Monuments. Part I. to. 6s. 

The Banker Lord—a Novel. 3 vols. Post 8vo0. 3is. Gd. 

The Dream, and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs Norton. With Portrait. 8vo. 21s. 

Comicorum Grecorum Fragn enta. By J. Baily. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

The Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk. Feap. 3s. Gd. 

Symington’s Messiah the Prirce. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. @ vols. S8vo. 50s. 
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Apel’s Grammar of the German Language. 120. &s. 

The British Story briefly told. Square. 5s. 

Gaskin’s Memoir of Mrs. Budgett, of Bristol. 12mo0. 4s. 

Guide to Jersey, Guernsey, &c., with Map. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

Alison's History of Europe. Vol. VIII. 8vo. 15s. 

Hanley’s Conchology. 12mo. 8s. 

J.aurence on the Nobility of the English Gentry. 12mo. 5s, 

The Chronicies of a Traveller, By G. N. Mitford. 8vo. 8s, 

The Prelate. By the Rev. S. Smith. 2 vols. Post dvo. 21s, 

Adams on the Law and Custom of Slavery in British India. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 
Lectures on Locke. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Royle’s Botany of the Himalays Mountains. 2 vols. imperial 4to. 11/. its, 
Palmer's Episcopacy Vindicated against Wiseman. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Scott’s Suppression of the Reformation in France. 12mo. Gs. 

Miles’s Lectures on the Book of the Prophet Daniel. First Series, 12mo. 5s. 
Wyld’s South Western Railway Guide, 18mo, 2s, Gd. 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The works of Sir E. L. Bulwer are proceeding with increased 
attraction. ‘The volume for the present month contains a considerable 
portion of his beautiful work entitled “ Tue Srupenr,” and the 
whole of “ ENGLAND AND THE ENGuisn.” The Illustrations are 
again by Cattermole, who has been most happy in his selection. The 
value of this volume, if judged of only from its size, would be about 
double the price at which it is sold to the public. For cheapness, as 
well as beauty, this series certainly stands unrivalled. 

The new novel lately announced, entitled “ Tue Pops,” is near 
completion. 

A new work, on which the public attention is likely to be intently 
fixed, is just announced, entitled, “ Memoirs or Josepn Hayne, 
Esq.” The extraordinary history of this gentleman, his immense 
wealth and singular eccentricities, will doubtless excite towards this 
publication an unusual degree of curiosity. The work is to contain 
a vast number of original Letters, among which will be those which 
were purposely withheld on the celebrated trial in which the present 
Countess of Harrington, then Miss Foote, was so deeply interested. 

A new work, entitled, “ WALDEMAR,” a translation from the Danish, 
has just been committed to the press, from the pen of a Lady. 

Sir F. H. Doyle has nearly ready an elegant little volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. Some of those which we have seen are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

Colonel Drinkwater Bethune has just announced a new edition of 
his account of the battle of St. Vincent's, with some new anecdotes of 
Nelson. The volume is to be published by subscription, and the pro- 
ceeds added to the fund for the Nelson Memorial. 

The Rev. W. Liddiard has just committed to the press his poem 
descriptive of many romantic scenes in this and other countries, en- 
titled “ Tue Licut or oTner Days,” the title of which suggests 
it to be the work of a well-stored memory. The volume is to be 
embellished with graphic illustrations. 
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The author of “ The Angler in Ireland” has in progress a new 
work, entitled “ Two Summers 1N Norway,” the object of which 
is not only to aid the Angler in his picturesque pursuits over a most 
attractive country, but also to describe the people, whose habits and 
manners possess many points of striking interest. 

Mr. William Shoberl has just ready for publication a little volume, 
entitled “ A Summer’s Day at Greenwich ; being a Guide to the 
Hospital and Park, including a Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Painted Hall, History of the Palace from its Foundation,” &c., with 
upwards of Twenty Illustrations. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We must confess that at present our mercantile prospects are not so 
brilliant as we could wish. ‘This is owing to many distinct causes 
acting conjointly, among the principal of which may be mentioned the 
extensive activity of foreign competition in most of the manufactures in 
which we were formerly held to be pre-eminent. Owing to the produc- 
tive powers of our sugar colonies tee so much curtailed by negro 
emancipation, sugar has become both scarce and dear, and will, we fear, 
he soon unattainable by the great mass of our population. ‘The merchant, 
the planter, and the receiver, will for some time, as they do now, suffer 
considerably. We shall soon be in the same predicament with regard to 
dlearness and scarcity in the article of tea. Our breakfasts will shortly 
become Elizabethan. In most other commodities we struggle on as 


usual, beating our neighbours by the invincibility of our industry and 
the magnitude of our capital. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Friday, 26th of June. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Bank Stock, 175.—Consols, 91 three-fourths, Portuguese Five per Cents. Acct. 35 one 
Three per Cents, Reduced, 91 three-fourths. — half.—Dutch, Two and a Half per Cent., 54 
Three and a Half per Cents. Reduced, 100. five-eighths.—Duatch, Five per Cent. 102 one 


— Exchequer Bills, 22 to 24 prem.— India fourth.—Spanish Bonds, Acct. 26 one-eighth. 
Bonds, 3, 1, prem. —Spanish deferred, 12 one-eighth. 

Moxey Market Reront.—In the Money-market, for the want of profitable em- 
ployment of capital, money is technically said to be plentiful, though those only can 
procure it who can command the best of credit and of security. Consols still con- 
tinue to maintain high prices, and so does Bank Stock ; but it is confidently ex- 
pected that the Bank will not in future be able to pay its usually high dividends. 
At the termination of this month (June,) Exchequer Bills were at a premium, vary- 
ing from @vs, to 24s, In the Foreign Market Spanish stock is on the decline, as well 
as the Portuguese and South American securities. Railway Shares continue in 
favour, and their prices are, in general, well supported, most of them being at a con- 
siderable premium. Public opinion seems to be strongly setting towards some radi- 
cal change in the monetary system of the country, and it is thought that the mono- 
poly of the Bank of England cannot be much longer sustained. We trust that changes 
will only be made upon mature deliberation. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3°51” West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the d 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about fo : “Te . 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained’ b ab ie tal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the bossmaaier and th ’ 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of foar hours each, from ewht it the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction ‘of the wind om the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'elock.. 
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lan se} Range = i 
1st0.| of | of” Prevailing = Prevailing Weatl 
| Sher. Barom. Winds. Inches i cali i 
ES ee a en 
May! > fates 
23 61-34°5 30,23-30,15) S.W. /Morning clear, otherwise overcast. 
2468-51 (30,09-29,06) S.W. Afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in morn 
2564-54 29,80-29,73] S.W. 155 | Morning cloudy, with rain otherwive clear aed 
26 57-42 (20,84 20,72| Ww. 005 | Evening clear “otherwise cloud , with showers 
27/67-36 (29,93 29.91, S.W. 065 |Generally clear. | es 
= pe mene! S.W. Generally clear. 
3 “SI |30,16-29,93) Ww. 015 Gen. clear, ri ing the e: : ; 
sovi-as lsesssess] S.W. | |Genesety cer ccetteumhe 
31 73-49°5 30,26-30,22) s.W. Generally clear. - 
June 177-46 30,14-29,97) WwW. Clear, — 
265-50 20,87-29,79) N.W. Morn. cloudy, light. & thund. with rain dar. the 
3 60-47 30,08-29,96 Ww. 175 Generally clear. (day, otherwise clear. 
465-41  30,11-30,06) W. A general cloud. 
5 61-50 (20,09-20,03 E. } 09 Cloudy, with frequent showers during the day. 
672-49 (20,86-29,84) EF. | 6 Gen, clear, except the evening, when rain fell. 
7 69-54 29,95-20,90 S.W. 15 Generally clear. 
870 42 20,07-29,96) Ss. Generally clear, 
973-56 |20,03-20 92) S. E. General cloudy, a litle rain during the aftern. 
10 69-52 =29,97-29,93 S.W. Except the morning, generally clear. 
IL 71-45 /20,08-29,04 s.W. Morn, cloady, otherwise clear, rain at 5 p.m. 
1268-59 /29,91-29,83) S.W. Cloudy, rain during the morning and afternoon, 
13 69-56 |30,03-29,87) We Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
1473-46 20,99-29 90) S.W. Afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy. 
1573-48 (29,03 20,86) S.W. (Generally clear, 
16 73-57 | 20,79-29,78) S.W. |Evening cloudy, otherwise clear. 
17 68-56 (29,74-20,72) S.W. P| Gen. clondy, frequent showers during the day. 
18 65-48 (29,89-29,76) S.W., 23° Generally clear. 
19 61-49 (20,.89-29,81 Ss W. |Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, with showers, 
20 68-47) 30,14. 30,05) Ww. 06 (Generally clear. 
2172-51 30,11-29,93 S.W. |Morning overcast, otherwise clear. 
2270 53 29,78 o0,73) Ww. | 105 ‘Gen, clear, heavy rain about 4 A.M, 
| 


The configurations of the clouds daring the past few evenings have been remarkably beau. 


tital. 


A Lunar Rainbow about eleven o'clock on the evening of the Ith. 


A brilliant meteor seen from S.W. to South, about ten minutes before nine o'clock on the 
evening of the Isth ull. 
Edinonton. 


Cuanctes Henry Adams. 





PANKRUPTS. 


From MAY 26 To suNE 22, 1840, INCLUSIVE. 


May 26.—F. Gye, Fieet-street, tea dealer.— 
R. Baxter, Montague-close, Southwark, wharf- 


inger.—T. Fitkin, jun., omnibus proprietor.— 
J. Brook, Victoria-road, Pimlico, corn dealer, 
—W. Reynolds, Droitwich, baker.—T. Hea- 
therley, Wolverhampton, miller.—W. H. Bees- 
ton, Manchester, coach builder.—N. A. Aus- 
ten, Ramsgate, banker.—T. Tovey, Warmin- 
ster, innkeeper.—G. Richardson, Southampton, 
builder.—J. Brook, Haddersfield, clothalresser. 
S. B. Booth, Macclesfield, silk-merchant.—S. 
Matthews, West Cowes, grocer.—J. Richard. 


son, Leeds, wool-merchant.—J. P. Habbard. 
Teignmouth, cabinet-maker.—J. Park, Man- 
chester, iron-merchant.—R. Lees, Burslem, 
Staffordshire, grocer. 

May 29.—J. Wheeler, Princes-street, Hano- 
ver-square, tailor.—F, Gye, Fleet-street, tea- 
dealer.—R. Hoghes, Fleet-street, tea-dealer.— 
J. Brown, Shefheld, chemist.—H. Baron, Bal- 
derston, Lancashire, cotton manofacturer.— B. 
Brown and C. Poppleton, Leeds, flax-spinners. 

-W.,, H., and J. 5. Greenwood, Calvetey Mills, 
Yorkshire, cloth-manafacturers.—G. Womack, 
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Leeds, cloth-merchant,—S. Price, Blackburn, 
machine maker.—E. Thompson, Cambridge, 
carver and gilder.—C, Rofe, Great Yarmouth, 
innkeeper.—J. Brown, Birmingham, iron-mas- 
ter.—J. Redfearn, Meltham, Yorkshire, wool- 
len-cloth manufacturer, 

June 2.—H. Webster, Bedford-street, Covent- 
arden, manufacturer of lamps. — P. Barnes, 
amaica street, Commercial-road East, coal 
merchant.—C, Campbell, New City-chambers, 
Bishopsgate-street, shipowner, — C. M‘Clean, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, upholsterer.— E. 
Elfick, Milton next Sittingbourne, grocer.—T. 
Morgan, Lantrisaint, Glamorganshire, victnal- 
ler.—S. Masters, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
ironmonger.—G. Hutchinsou, Shefiield, corn 
merchant,—B. Spencer, Nottingham, baker.— 
I. Grandy, Preston, Lancashire, woollen dra- 
per. — F. Williams, Canon’s-marsh, Bristol, 
shipbuilder.—E. Patrick, Gloucester, dealer in 
salt.—T. Stallsail, Liverpool, coal merchant. 

June 5.—T.Phipp, Southam pton-row, Blooms- 
bury, booksellers-G. Smallfield, Newgate- 
street, printer.—T. Austin, Armley, Yorkshire, 
cloth manufactarer.—W. Whalley, Leeds, wool 
merchant.—J. Freeth, Birmingham, ironmon- 
ger.—W. Woodward, Birmingham, tailor.—J. 
Rimmer, Lytham, Lancashire, innkeeper.— W. 
Vickers, Holywell, Flintshire, narseryman.-— 
J. Stillington, Epworth, Lincolnshire, butcher, 
—J. Carr, Low Southwick, Durham, ship- 
builder.—H. Scott, Sanderland, draper,—T. 
Moffat, J. Carter, and T. Halsall, Liverpool, 
marble masons. 

June 9.—W. Earle, Castle-street, Long-acre, 
black coach-master.—C. Rich, Globe Inn, 
Brighton, innkeeper.— F. Gye and R. Haghes, 
Fieet-street, tea-dealers.—G. Watts and W. 
Anglis, Seething-lane, Great Tower-street, wine 
merchants. —G. A. Lawson, Oxford-street, car- 
pet and furnitare warehousemaa.—R. S. Ben- 
nett, Cheltenham, corn-merchant,—T. Halsall, 
Liverpool, coal-merchant.—W. M‘Chene and 
C. Bartlett, Gloucester, merchants.—J. Lees, 
Manchester, dealer.—W. Audrews, Birming- 
ham, cabinet maker.--J. L. Gower, Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire, surgeon, 

June 12.—W. Burrows, Leicester-street, Lei- 


cester-square, plumber.—R. H. Evans, Pall 
Mall, bookseller.—T. Stecle, Congleton, banker. 
S. and J. Monks, Bolton-le-Moors, iron-foun- 
ders. —W. Brown, Manchester, stuff manufac. 
torer.—H. F. Pankhurst, Stoke-upon-lrent, 

rocer.—T. W. Kirkbride, Nantwich, brewer, 

3. Wegg, ee draper.—S. Mayer, J. 
Mawdesley, R. Lees, and J. Bridgwood, Burs. 
lem and Tunstall, earthenware maovufacturers, 
—T. Alletson and T. Frankland, Liverpool, 
oil-merchants. 

June 16.—J. Crutchley, Tooley-street, South. 
wark, licensed victualler.—R. Stockdale, Cros- 
by-square, merchant.—R. Child, Cannon-street, 
attorney-at-law.—R_ Dobell, Whitechapel-road, 
timber-merchant.—-J. Frost, Basinghall-street, 
inn-keeper.—B. and T. Tattersall, Liverpool, 
corn-merchants,—J. P. Austin and T. Westcott, 
Bristol, paper-manufacturers.—S. 8S. Jackson, 
Liverpool, wool and oil merchant.—G, Bean- 
mont, Padsey, Yorkshire, clothier.—J. and H, 
Noble, Halifax, cloth-tinishers.—J. Bel!, Isholr, 
Yorkshire, worsted manufacturer.— R. Weare, 
Leeds, dyer.—R. Alexander, Liverpool, prin- 
ter—J. Millichamp, Birmingham, wine-mer- 
chant.—J. Taylor, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, 
coal-fitter.—D. J. Cameron and A. Barber, 
Hemingfield, Yorkshire, dealers in mait, 

June 19.—H. Sutfell, Regent-street, Westinin- 
ster, hosier.—M.Mumford,Coppice-row ,Clerken- 
well, victualler.—L. H. Cove, Coal Exchange 
and Western-wharf, Adelphi, coal-merchant.— 
P. Ouchterlony, Old Broad-street, merchant. — 
G. Hartshorne and B. Neale, Oldswintford, W or- 
cestersbire, and Kingswinford and Kinver, 
Staffordshire, iron-manufacturers.—J. Bateman, 
Cirencester, blacksmith. — D. Rider, Leeds 
cloth-merchant. — E. Topham, Manchester, 
woollen-merchant.— W., Throssell, Bridgewater, 
Somersetshire, saddler,—W. Holcroft, Bolton- 
le-Moors, Lancashire, bookseller.—T. Tatter- 
sall, Liverpool, corn-merchant—F. Mailings, 
Birmingham, pearl ornament mauufactarer.— 
R. Balshaw, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, fac- 
tor.—T. Reed, Stinderland, ship-builder.—C. 
G. Holdiorth and J. Bald, Liverpool, commis. 
Sion-merchants.—T, Atkinson, Cheverton-house, 
near Truro, Cornwall, mining-agent. 


NEW PATENTS. 


W.C, Wilkins, of Long Acre, Lamp Manufacturer, and M.S. Kendrick, of the 
same place, Lamp Maker, for certain improvements in lighting and in lamps. April 


vsth, 6 months. 


J, Inkson, of Ryder Street, Saint James's, Gentleman, for improvements in appa- 


ratus for consuming gas for the purpose of light. 


siding abroad. April 30th, 6 months, 


Communicated by a foreigner re- 


QO, Jones, of the City Road, Accountant, for improvements in treating or operating 
on farinaceous matter to obtain starch and other products, and in manufacturing 


starch. April SOth, 6 months, 


, ° ) . . . 
W. Pierce, of James Place, Hoxton, Tronmonger, for improvements in the con- 


struction of locks and kevs. 


May 2nd, 6 months. 


A. Wall, of Bermondsey, Surgeon, for a new composition for the prevention of 


corrosion in metals, and for other purposes. 


May 2nd, 6 months. 


Be nw Matthews, of Bristol, Merchant, and R. Leonard, of the same place, Mer- 
chant, for certain improvements in 1 ine i 
pon a we | nachinery or apparatus for sawing, rasping, or 
ding dye woods, or tanners’ bark. May 5th, 6 months. 
W. Newton, ot Chancery Lane, Patent Agent, for an improved apparatus and 
process for producing sculptured forms, figures, or devices in marble, and other 
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hard substances. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. May 5th, 6 
months. 

G. Mackay, of Mark Lane, Ship Broker, for certain improvements in rotatory 
engines. ( ommunicated by a toreigner residing abroad. May 5th, 6 months, ~ 

W. Beetson, of Brick Lane, Old Street, Brass Founder, for improvements in 
stuffing-boxes applicable to water-closets, pumps, and cocks. May Sth, 6 months. 

F. Hills, of Deptford, Kent, Manufacturing Chemist, for certain improvements in 
the construction of steam-boilers and engines, and of locomotive carriages, 
oth, 6 months. 

B. Aube, of Coleman Street Buildings, Gentleman, for improvements in the 
preparation of wool for the manufacturer of woollen and other stuffs. May 7th, 
6 months. 

T. Walker, of Galashiels, in the county of Selkirk, Mechanic, for improvements 
in apparatus applicable to feeding machinery employed in carding, scribbling, or 
teazing fibrous materials. May 7th, 6 months. 

H. Holland, of Darwin Street, Birmingham, Umbrella Furniture Maker, for im- 
provements in the manufacture of umbrellas and parasols. May 7th, 6 months, 

H. M. Grover, of Boveney, Buckinghamshire, Clerk, for an improved method of 
retarding and stopping railway trains, May 7th, 6 months. 

M. Berry, of Chancery Lane, Patent Agent, for certain improvements in treating, 
refining, and purifying oils, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. May 
Och, 6 months. 

A. Moinan, of Philpot Terrace, Edgware Road, Clock Maker, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of time-keepers. May 9th, 6 months. 

K. Harris, of Birmingham, Gentleman, for certain improvements in cylinders, 
plates, and blocks used in printing and embossing. May 1¢th, 6 months. 

G.J. Newberry, of Cripplegate Buildings, Manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in rendering silk, cotton, woollen, linen, and other fabrics, waterproof. May 
12th, 6 months. 

H. Dircks, of Liverpool, Engineer, for certain improvements in the construction 
of locomotive steam-engines, and in wheels to be used on rail and other ways, parts 
of which improvements are applicable to steam-engines generally. May 12th, 
6 months. 

J. Davidson, of Leith Walk, Edinburgh, for an improvement in the method of 
preserving salt, May 12th, 6 months. 

P. Bradshaw, of Dean near Rimbolton, Bedford, Gentleman, for improvements 
in dibbing corn and seed. May 12th, 6 months. 

J. Walton, of Sowerby Bridge, Halifax, Cloth Dresser, for improvements in the 
manufacture of beds, mattresses, pillows, cushions, pads, and other articles of a 
similar nature, and in materials for packing. May 12th, 6 months, 

RK. Foote, of Faversham, Kent, Watch Maker, for improvements in alarums. 
May 12th, 6 months. 

J.J. Mechi, of Leadenhall Street, Cutler, for an improved method of lighting 
buildings. May 12th, 2 months. 

B. J. Bromwich, of Clifton-on-Teme, Worcester, Gentleman, for improvements in 
stirrup irons. May 15th, 6 months. 

H. Ernest, of Gordon Street, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of machines, usually called beer-engines, May 13th, 6 months. 

W. H. Taylor, of Norfolk Street, Strand, Esquire, for certain improvements in 
the mode of forming or manufacturing staves, shingles, and laths, and the ma- 
chinery used for that purpose. May 20th, 6 months. 

W. Bush, of Camberwell, Merchant, for improvements in fire-arms and in car- 
tridges. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. May 20th, 6 months, 

J. Buchanan, of Glasgow, Merchant, for certain improvements in the machinery 
applicable to the preparing, twisting, and spinning, and also in the mode of preparing, 
twisting, and spinning, of hemp, flax, and other fibrous substances, and certain im- 
provements in the mode of applying tar or other preservative to rope and other 
yarns. May 22nd, 6 months. 

J.C. Davies, of College Place, Camden Town, Jeweller, for an improved clock 
or time-piece. May 23rd, 6 months. 


May 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


Housr or Lorps.—May 26.—There was a division as to the propriety of re- 
vising the Common Prayer Book, and the sense of the House seemed to be against 
it. The House did not again sit until the ist of June, on which day, and on the 
2nd, nothing of importance occurred. On the 4th, the Royal Assent was given to 
various bills of a private nature, and nothing of importance happened until the 11th, 
whea Lord Melbourne communicated to the House the attempt to assassinate the 
Queen, and moved an Address to her Majesty on her providential escape. On the 
same day, the question for altering the Corn Laws was settled in the negative, by a 
majority of 152; only 42 voting for an inquiry. ; 

June 12.-—Their Lordships met at one o'clock for the purpose of proceeding to 
the Palace to present to her Majesty the address of congratulation agreed to on the 
previous evening. ‘There were 127 Peers present, besides those in official attend- 
ance on the Royal person.—At five o’clock their Lordships re-assembled, and the 
Lord Chancellor read the following most gracious answer of her Majesty to the 
address : — 

‘* It is with heartfelt satisfaction that 1 receive upon the present occasion this 
address from both my Houses of Parliament. I am deeply sensible of the mercy of 
Divine Providence, to whose continued protection | humbly commend myself; and 
I trust that under all trials I shall find the same consolation and support which | 
now derive from the loyal and affectionate attachment of my Parliament and my 
people.” 

June 15,—Some conversation merely of a party nature took place. 

June 18.—The Customs Duties Bill was passed.—Ths Earl of Aberdeen moved 
the second reading of the Church of Scotland Bill, and though opposed by Minis- 
ters it was carried by a majority of 47. 

June 18.—Nothing of importance. : 

June 19 —The Royal Assent was given, by Commission, to the following Bills : 
—the Customs Duties Bill, the Indemnity Bill, the Calder Railway Bill, the Pen- 
zance Harbour and Dock Bill, the Launceston Market Bill, the Exeter Market Bill, 
the Hull Gas Bill, the Bristol Improvement Bill, the Newcastle Water-works bill, 
the Belfast Water-works Bill, the Shrewsbury Cemetery Bill. the Durham Coro- 
ners Bill, the Royal Naval School Bill,.the Belfast Charities Bill, the Liverpool 
Warehouses Bill, the King’s Norton Small Debts Bill, the Weybridge Rectory 
Bill, and several road and inclosure Bills.—The order of the day for the House re- 
solving itself pro forma into a Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill was 
then read,—The House then resol ved itself into Committee for the purpose of receiving 
Lord Lyndhurst’s amendments.—Ihe amendments were then proposed. In spirit 
they were the same as those of last vear. ‘They were ordered to be printed. 


House or Commoys.—May 26.—Three new Members, Sir A. Grant, Mr. Botfield, 
and Colonel Rowden, severally took the oaths and their seats for Cambridge, Ludlow, 
and Armagh.—-Several petitions, on the Corn Laws and other subjects, were pre- 
sented and laid on the table-— Mr. Hume gave notice of a motion foran Address to Her 
Majesty, praying that the British Museum and the National Gallery be open to the 
public on Sundays from one to four.—Mr. Villiers then rose to renew the motion on 
the Corn Laws, on which the House was unintentionally prevented from coming to 
a decision before Easter, through the adjournment moved by Mr. Warburton. Mr. 
Villiers recapitulated his former arguments ; and, after a protracted debate, the mo- 
tion for a Committee of the whole House upon the subject was negatived by a large 
majority, as the following numbers will show :—For the motion 177, against it 300 ; 
majority against the motion 123.—Mr. Pigot then obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
tor the better Registration of Voters in lreland, 

May 27.—Among the petitions presented was one by Mr. T. Duncombe, complain- 
ing of the treatment of Mr. Feargus O'Connor, in Y ork gaol.— Nothing further f 
Importance took place. 
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May 28.—Lord J. Russell obtained leave to bring in a Bill against bribery and 
treating at elections.—Leave was obtained to bring in a Bill to substitute affirmations 
for oaths in all cases where persons might prefer the one to the other,—Leave was 


given to Lord John Russell to bring in a Bill for the appropriation of the Clergy 
Reserves in Canada. ’ 


May 29.—Nothing of importance, 

May 31,—Only preliminary matters were discussed. 

June 1.—Was passed in the same manner. 

June 4.—After a long and non-conclusive debate about the Hill Coolies, and much 
oratory that led to no result, the Metropolitan Police Courts Bill was read a second 
time.—Lord Morpeth then volunteered to abandon his Irish Mendicaney Bill, after 
which the House proceeded with the orders of the day, but on the motion that Mr, 
F. Maule’s Prison (Scotland) Bill be read a first time, the House, at a quarter to one 
o’clock, was counted out. 

June 5,—The Customs Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. The House 
then went into Committee of Ways and Means, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated his intentions on the alteration of the timber duties. In Committee of Supply 
a number of miscellaneous and Irish estimates were voted, with scarcely enough of 
Members present to constitute a House, and consequently without a word of remark 
or opposition. The House resumed, when the report on the Colonial Passengers 
Bill was received, and the third reading was fixed for Thursday the 18th. The Soap 
Duties Bill went through Committee. 

The House did not again sit till the 10th, when Mr. Tomline took the oaths and 
his seat as Member for Sudbury.—Mr. Miles moved the second reading of the Bill 
to give summary jurisdiction to Magistrates in certain cases of seduction, The 
Attorney-General opposed the Bill, and at the close of a short discussion the House 
divided—For the second reading 57 ; against it 56, Majority in favour of the Bill, 1, 

June 11.—Sir John Walsh took the oaths and his seat as Member for the county 
of Radnor.—Lord Stanley, whose Registration Bill stood first on the paper, proposed 
at once to waive his precedency in favour of the motion which he presumed it was 
the intention of Lord J. Russell to submit, in reference to the late traitorous attack 
on the life of Her Majesty.—Lord John Russell then informed the House, that it 
was the intention of the First Lord of the Treasury to request the assent of both 
Houses to one joint address to Her Majesty on the event of Wednesday ; and a mes- 
sage having shortly afterwards arrived from the House of Lords desiring a confer- 
ence with the Commons, a great number of the leading Members were appointed to 
manage that conference, and went forth for the purpose of attending it.—On their 
return, Lord John Russell presented the proposed address, which was read by the 
clerk at the table—The address was agreed to.—At a quarter past six Lord 
Stanley rose to move the order of the day for the Committee on the Irish Registra- 
tion Bill; and Mr. C. Wood then, in pursuance of his notice, moved to substitute 
the order of the day for the Committee on the Registration Bill for England, He 
stated that his sole object was to put an end to the excitement which had hitherto 
prevailed, both on the Bill of Lord Stanley and on the Bills of the Irish Solicitor- 
General.—For going into Committee 206, for Mr. Charles Wood’s amendment 195 ; 
majority against Ministers 11. 

June 12.—The Commons met at a little after one o’clock, and proceeded, with the 
House of Lords, to present an address of congratulation to the Queen, At five 
o’clock the House again met, and the Speaker read her Majesty’s answer, It was 
verbatim, of course, of what we have already given in our report of the proceedings 
in the Lords.—The report of the Committee of Supply was then brought up and re- 
ceived, after a recommendation by Mr, Goulburn that some compensation should be 
granted to Major Mitchell for his exploratory services in Australia, and a desultory 
discussion on the vote for national education in Ireland, This vote was opposed by 
Mr. Plumptre and other Members, some of whom, however, including Mr. Serjeant 
Jackson, declined to reject it after it had passed through the Committee. On a divi- 
sion the grant was affirmed by 147 to 27. The grant for Maynooth College was also 
opposed, but carried by 121 to 32.—Colonel Sibthorpe proposed to reduce Lord 
Morpeth’s salary from 5,0001. a year to 4,000/., but the motion was negatived without 
a division. The remaining Estimates were not contested, and at a quarter past one 
o’clock the House adjourned. . 

June 15.—Lord J. Russell moved the second reading of the Canadian Clergy 
Reserves Bill.—Mr. Goulburn said, after guarding himself ina few words against 
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being understood to approve it in all its principles, that he was content to let the 
second reading pass.—Mr. Packington, Lord Teignmouth, Mr. Gladstone, and 
other honourable members spoke against the measure, when, notwithstanding the 
reluctance of most of the opponents of the bill to divide in this stage, a division was 
insisted on by a few, and the second reading was carried by a majority of 152 to 3), 
—Lord J. Russell stated, for the information of members, that her Majesty had 
determined to create two new Professors at Oxford—one of ecclesiastical history, 
and one of biblical criticism. As these were to be endowed out of the proceeds of 
certain canonries of Christchurch. he would propose, in the Committee, a provision 
to that effect.—After alittle mure conversation, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee, when in the course of the discussion on the second clause, Mr. Ag- 
lionby suggested that some better provision for the duties of the church ought to be 
made by the lay impropriators; to which Dr, Nicholl, a large proprietor of that 
class, at once answered that he should be happy to concur in an arrangement of that 
kind.—Mr. Aglionby then suggested that Christ Church, in Oxford, ought to make 
a similar increase ; but it was observed by Lord J. Russell that Christ Church is a 
collegiate, and not merely a cathedral establishment.—Colonel Sibthorp charged tls 
Government with hostility to the Church ; but Sir H. Verney contended that they 
bad been its best friends.—The second clause, with some amendments, being car- 
ried, the Committee on the other clauses was postponed till a future day. 

June 17,—Only matter preparatory for future measures was discussed. 

June 18,—The Attorney General obtained leave to bring in a bill to exempt 
stock in trade and other personal property from being rated to the relief of the poor. 
The honourable and learned gentleman also obtained leave to bring in a bill to enable 
the Lord Chancellor to allow a retiring pension to Masters in Chancery in case of 
incompetency from ill health.—Leave was given to Lord Morpeth to bring in a bill 
for the drainage of lands in Ireland. 

June 19.—After some unimportant business, the House went into Committee on 
Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill.—Upon the ist clause, in which Lord Stanley pro- 
posed to fill up the blank with the 1st November, 1841, as the date at which the 
bill should come into operation, Lord Morpeth moved an amendment, to leave out 
the words after ‘‘ that,” and to insert these words:—‘‘ In every registry under 
this Act, the name of every person who, when such Register was made, shall 
be on the Register as a voter, sball be retained thereon so long as the same 
right remains, unless he sball die, or unless there shall be proved fraud or 
personation.”” —A long debate followed, and on a division the numbers were—For 
the clause, 289; for Lord Morpeth’s amendment, 296; Majority for the amend- 
ment, 7. 
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